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V 


It  is  good  in  this  Bicentennial  year  to 
find  the  Sweet  Briar  Library  well 
stocked  with  the  writings  of  the  Found- 
ing Fathers,  volumes  which  we  have  been 
securing  over  the  last  twenty-five  years 
and  more.  We  can  already  point,  for 
example,  to  a  complete  collection  of  the 
published  papers  of  John  Adams  (20  vol- 
umes, with  the  latest  addition  in  1972); 
and  of  James  Madison  (6  volumes,  1962- 
1971).  We  also  have  the  letters  of  Richard 
Henry  Lee  in  several  editions.  We  began 
accessioning  the  Jefferson  papers  in  1950 
and  received  the  latest,  the  nineteenth,  vol- 
ume in  1974.  The  Franklin  papers  began 
in  1960  and  reached  Volume  19  in  1976. 
There  are  still  more  to  come!  It  is  also 
good  and  proper  for  the  Library  to  have  in 
its  collection  the  published  correspondence 
of  George  III,  1760-1783,  in  six  volumes 
( 1927-28)  and  of  George,  Prince  of  Wales, 
1770-1812,  in  eight  volumes  (1965-1971). 
Indeed  it  is  not  amiss,  despite  our  en- 
thusiasm over  our  200th  birthday,  to  re- 
member our  adversary,  our  former  Mother 
Country.  The  English  have  generously  and 
justly  erected  a  monument  to  George  Wash- 
ington in  Trafalgar  Square.  "But,"  writes 
C.  E.  Carrington,  "the  time  is  likely  to  be 
far  distant  when  the  Americans,  in  a  mood 
of  magnanimity,  will  erect  a  monument  to 
George  III  .  .  .    ."J 

Let  us  move  briefly  to  eighteenth-century 
London,  the  hub  of  the  Empire,  and  look 
at  the  American  Revolution  from  the  van- 
tage of  the  American  school  of  imperial 
historians,  especially  George  L.  Beer 
(1872-1920),  Charles  McLean  Andrews 
(1863-1943),  and  Lawrence  Henry  Gipson 


(1880-1971). 2  Beer  and  Andrews  made  a 
great  leap  when,  in  the  early  20th  century, 
they  decided  that  one  should  study  Ameri- 
can colonial  history  in  London,  at  the  place 
where  colonial  policy  was  being  made.  So 
it  was  that  they,  for  the  first  time,  began 
to  examine  the  records  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  and  other  imperial  agencies  in  the 
Public  Record  Office  of  the  British  Museum. 
From  this  position  they  saw  the  thirteen 
continental  colonies  as  integral,  working 
parts  of  the  mercantilist  empire,  existing 
to  benefit  the  Mother  Country  and  the  men 
of  property  and  business  who  governed  it 
through  the  Ministry  and  the  Parliament, 
although  these  Imperialists  did  believe  that 
the  Empire  was  a  boon  to  the  colonists 
as  well. 

George  Beer  looked  at  the  full  circle  of 
empire  and  tried  to  know  and  understand 
the  British  imperial  system  from  the  view- 
point of  King  George  III  and  his  ministers. 
In  his  volume  British  Colonial  Policy, 
175^-1765  (1907)  he  concluded  that  the 
American  Revolution  was  neither  a  mer- 
cantilist quarrel  nor  primarily  a  fight  for 
civil  and  political  liberty  but  rather  a 
struggle  for  independence,  a  struggle  which 
Beer  deplored,  for  "he  had  constituted 
himself  the  champion  of  the  British  Em- 
pire."3 

"The  years  from  1607  to  1783  were 
colonial  before  they  were  American  or 
national,  and  our  Revolution  is  a  colonial 
and  not  an  American  problem."4  Thus 
wrote  Charles  M.  Andrews  in  his  revisionist 
work,    The    Colonial    Background    of    the 


1.  C  E.  Carrington,  The  British  Overseas:  Exploits  of 
a  Nation  of  Shopkeepers  ( Cambridge  University  Press, 
1950),  p.  99. 


2.  The  Sweet  Briar  Library  has  all  the  major  publica- 
tions of  these  three  American  historians 

3.  Grace  A.  Cockroft,  "George  Louis  Beer,"  in  Some 
Modern  Historians  of  Britain,  Essays  in  Honor  of 
R.  L.  Schuyler  (New  York,  1951),  pp.  273,  270. 

4.  Rev.  ed    (1931),  p.  ix. 
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Houdon's  famous  statue  of  Washington  in  Richmond, 
the  original  of  the  Trafalgar  Square  statue. 

American  Revolution,  first  published  in 
1924,  which  was  something  of  a  shocker 
at  the  time.  He  saw  the  origins  of  the 
Revolution  in  political  and  constitutional 
terms;  in  the  development  in  America, 
from  the  very  foundation  of  the  colonies, 
of  a  political  culture  quite  distinct  from 
that  of  the  Mother  Country.  He  concluded 
that  the  conflict  was  one  between  the  co- 
lonial assemblies  and  the  Parliament,  as 
the  assemblies  grew  in  experience,  power 
and  self-confidence.  By  the  1760's  they 
had  come  to  look  upon  themselves  as  min- 
iature parliaments.  Andrews  saw  also  the 
almost  complete  lack  of  understanding  in 
England  of  this  colonial  practice  of  self- 
government  and  this  sense  of  self-impor- 
tance. The  British  government  had  not 
changed  its  concept  of  the  place  of  the 
colonies  for  a  hundred  years.  "They 
viewed  the  colonies  somewhat  in  the  light 
of  tenancies  of  the  crown,  and  as  they 
themselves  lived  on  the  rents  from  their 
estates,  so  they  believed  that  the  king  and 
the  kingdom  should  profit  from  the  rev- 
enues and  returns  from  America."5 
Andrews  goes  on  to  say,  "The  important 
point  to  remember  is  that  the  plan  of 
governmental  control  as  laid  down  in  Eng- 
land was  never  in  accord  with  the  actual 
situation  in  America;  .  .  .    ."6 

If  the  American  Civil  War  may  be  called 
"The   Late    Unpleasantness,"    perhaps   the 

5.  Charles  M.  Andrews,  "The  American  Revolution: 
An  Interpretation,"  American  Historical  Review,  Vol. 
XXXI  (January,  1926),  226. 

6.  Ibid.,  p.  228. 


American  Revolution  might  then  be  called 
"The  Late  Misunderstanding" — a  mis- 
understanding on  both  sides.  If  the  Eng- 
lish government  failed  to  understand  how 
the  colonial  assemblies  could  possibly  see 
themselves  as  miniature  parliaments,  de- 
manding a  voice  in  their  own  affairs  and 
claiming  no  taxation  without  representa- 
tion, so  also  the  colonists  could  not  under- 
stand the  character  of  the  English  govern- 
ment in  the  1760's  and  1770's.  For  that 
matter,  many  Englishmen  could  not  under- 
stand it  either.  How  could  the  colonists  be 
expected  to  comprehend  fully  how  ministers 
controlled  votes  in  Parliament,  how  through 
the  corrupt  "Whig  System"  the  King  had 
gained  political  control  of  the  government? 
But  they  knew  that  George  III  was  ob- 
stinately determined  to  punish  them  for 
their  independent  behavior,  and  this,  more 
than  anything  else,  drove  the  colonists  from 
a  plan  of  autonomy  and  legislative  co- 
ordinancy  under  the  Crown  to  a  declaration 
of  independence. 

In  his  massive  study  The  British  Empire 
before  the  American  Revolution,  which,  in 
thirteen  volumes,  examines  the  years  from 
1748  to  1776,  Lawrence  H.  Gipson  gives 
added  substance  to  the  Andrews  thesis.  He 
shows  in  detail  how  the  development  of 
misunderstanding  between  the  colonists  and 
Englishmen  grew  out  of  the  emergence  of 
a  distinct  political  culture  in  the  colonies. 
In  the  conclusion  to  his  volume  in  the 
New  American  Nation  Series,  entitled  The 
Coming  of  the  Revolution,  1763-1775 
(1954),  he  remarks  on  the  irony  that 
"Great  Britain  in  the  twentieth  century 
repudiated  its  earlier  position  that  sov- 
ereignty was  indivisible  within  the  Empire 
by  conceding  that  its  self-governing  units 
were  distinct  nationalities  with  complete 
freedom,  should  they  choose,  to  sever  all 
political  connections  with  the  parent  state."7 
Should  we  then  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  American  Revolution  was  an  unneces- 
sary revolution?  The  answer  is  obviously 
no.  We  need  to  think  only  for  a  moment 
of  the  tremendous  growth  in  liberty  and 
popular  self-government  that  has  been 
generated  by  the  American  Revolution  in 
Great  Britain  and  the  Empire-Common- 
wealth and  throughout  the  world  as  well 
as  in  these  United  States  since  1776. 
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7.  Gipson,  p.  233. 
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;!and  distinguished  career  m 


Miss  Muncy  has  had  a  longiand  distinguished  career  m 


Sweet  Briar's  History  Department.  She  became  Pro- 
fessor Emeritus  in  July,  1975,  but  she  returned  as  a 
Visiting  Professor  for  the  spring  semester  of  1976  and 
promises  to  be  back  in  the  spring  of  1977. 
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Max  Beerbohm 

(1872-1936) 
Z?y  Pamela  McDonnell 


The  essence  of  Sir  Max  Beerbohm's 
art  is  caricature,  which  manifested 
itself  in  two  separate  but  comple- 
mentary channels  of  expression:  writing 
and  drawing.  For  Beerbohm,  man  exists 
only  to  be  caricatured.  No  part  of  him, 
from  his  head  to  his  toe,  was  spared  ridi- 
cule. Nor  does  any  aspect  of  his  behavior 
escape  the  critical  eye  of  Beerbohm  for 
comment  in  his  writing.  With  a  sharply 
pointed  wit,  Max  recorded  the  absurdities, 
oddities,  and  extravagances  of  the  Edward- 
ian and  early  Neo-Georgian  periods. 
Through  his  art,  he  provides  the  temper 
of  the  time  in  subtle  insights  which  were 
to  make  him  the  greatest  satirist  and  critic 
of  his  age. 

Sweet  Briar's  Meredith  Collection  is 
fortunate  to  have  the  original  color  litho- 
graphs of  a  caricature  of  George  Meredith 
by  Beerbohm  which  initially  had  appeared 
in  the  Vanity  Fair  Album  of  1896,  Men 
of  the  Day.  Beerbohm  regarded  Meredith 
as  one  of  his  literary  heroes1  and  described 
the  writer  in  the  paragraph  accompanying 
his  caricature  as  "Our  First  Novelist"  who 
"for  all  his  faults  ...  is  a  great  man."2 
In  his  own  writing,  Beerbohm  realized  that 
he  could  never  hope  to  emulate  Meredith's 
style.  His  pictorial  characterization  of 
Meredith,  however,  is  remarkable  in  its 
revelation  of  the  personality  of  the  man. 

Beerbohm's  habitual  approach  to  the 
character  of  his  subject  was  through  a 
concentration  on  the  most  salient  aspects 
of  a  personality.  He  selected  the  most  rele- 
vant characteristics  of  his  subject,  as  when 
he  chose  Meredith's  long  neck  and  elegant 
manner  of  dressing  for  emphasis.  He  dis- 
torted Meredith's  appearance  merely  for 
the  sake  of  critical  laughter  in  a  decade 
of  much  attitudinizing  and  affectation. 
Beerbohm  was  never  cruel,  for  he  shared 
with  George  Meredith  a  sense  of  the 
laughter  of  the  mind  which  the  novelist 
and  poet  defined  very  well  in  his  Comic 
Spirit,  "Ridicule  without  loving  the  less."3 

Beerbohm's  drawing  of  George  Meredith 
is   not   a    portrait.     It   represents   the   im- 

1.  Beerbohm,   quoted    in    Samuel   N.    Behrman,    Portrait 
of  Max   (New  York:  Random  House,  1960),  p.  294. 

2.  Max  Beerbohm,  "Men  of  the  Day,"  Vanity  Fair  Album 
(London:   Vincent   Brooks  Day,   1896),   plate  259. 

3.  C.    R.   Ashbee.   Caricature    (London:    Chapman   and 
Hill,   1928),   p.   157. 


pression  that  was  formed  on  the  artist  by 
his  subject.  Beerbohm  depicts  Meredith  as 
an  elderly,  well-dressed  man  in  black 
clothes  depicted  by  sweeping  curves.  At- 
tention is  not  to  detail  but  to  the  overall 
effect.  The  neck  is  excessively  long  and 
thin,  Meredith's  massive  head  with  its  thick 
white  hair  and  beard  crowning  it.  The 
attitude  is  that  of  craning  to  gaze  earnestly 
upward.  Slender  and  elegant  white-gloved 
hands  rest  on  a  cane  and  complete  the 
effect.  The  background  of  the  page  is  left 
bare  and  effectively  isolates  the  figure. 
With  the  darkness  of  the  clothes,  this  dis- 
tinctive arrangement  leads  to  a  natural 
focusing  on  Meredith's  powerful  head. 
Thus,  the  impression  is  that  of  the  strength 
of  the  intellectual,  despite  the  affectations 
of  dress  and  attitude.  The  accuracy  of  this 
satirical  criticism  retains  the  esteem  that 
Beerbohm  had  for  Meredith. 

Beerbohm  believed  that  his  truer  vision 
was  expressed  in  his  caricatures.  His  draw- 
ing of  Meredith  is  an  important  insight 
into  the  character  of  the  writer  and  a  valid 
viewpoint  by  a  contemporary.  Beerbohm's 
style  had  an  inner  depth  beneath  the  sur- 


Beerbohm's  Impression  of  Meredith. 
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face  brilliance  of  his  line  and  wit.  Fore- 
most, he  represents  a  definite  outlook,  a 
reflection  of  his  attitude  towards  his  world 
and  its  people.  He  epitomizes  the  urbanity 
of  his  period  with  its  civilized  elegance; 
and  yet  both  in  the  elegance  of  his  own 
well-balanced  and  carefully  chosen  words 
and  in  the  beauty  of  his  acutely  sensitive, 


sweeping  lines  in  his  drawing,  he  raises 
a  dissatisfied  voice  and  mocks  this  ur- 
banity, this  elegance.  This  satirical  criti- 
cism was  based  on  Beerbohm's  desire  to 
correct  the  civilized  foibles  and  absurdities 
of  his  age  because  of  his  very  love  and 
respect  for  his  world. 


Miss  McSonaW,   class  of   '76,  majored   in   Art   history. 


Sweet  Briar's  Alumnae  Publications 

By  Loretta  Fitzgerald 


In  honor  of  Sweet  Briar's  75th  Anni- 
versary, celebrated  this  year  on  Feb- 
ruary 11th  and  12th,  the  Library 
presented  a  special  exhibit  of  Sweet  Briar 
Alumnae  publications.  The  collection, 
gathered  and  arranged  by  Miss  Newland, 
included  the  work  of  sixty  alumnae  and 
encompassed  a  variety  of  subjects  from 
history,  philosophy,  and  fiction  .to  cooking, 
photography,  and  furniture  finishing.  The 
writers  spanned  a  long  range  of  classes, 
from  Helen  Schulte  Tenney,  '10,  who  wrote 
River  of  Golden  Sands,  Verse  Impressions 
of  China,  to  Mary  Parke  Johnson,  '65, 
author  of  The  Keris  Emerald.  Because  of 
the  size  of  the  exhibition  and  the  variety 
of  interests  of  Sweet  Briar  authors  (in- 
complete as  the  collection  must  have  been), 
it  is  impossible  in  this  brief  essay  to  note 
here  all  the  books  included.  I  can  offer 
only  a  sampling,  with  the  hope  of  encourag- 
ing loyal  Sweet  Briar  women  to  read  on. 

One  of  the  first  books  to  catch  my  eye 
was  by  Elizabeth  F.  McCrady  Bardwell, 
'30.  It  was  a  delightful  surprise  to  find 
her  Children  of  Foreign  Lands  Library, 
a  collection  of  stories  about  children  from 
such  countries  as  China,  Arabia,  Holland, 
Spain,  and  Japan.  As  a  young  girl  I  pored 
over  these  stories  and  their  illustrations, 
and  it  gave  me  a  strange  feeling  to  know 
that  their  author  had  walked  through  the 
same  hallowed  halls  that  I  did.  While  Mrs. 
Bardwell  shows  in  detail  both  the  customs 
and  the  dress  of  these  far  away  countries, 
the  essence  of  her  message  is  the  univer- 
sality of  childhood  as  may  be  seen  in  simple 
pictures  of  a  child  picking  grapes  in  Spain 
or  flying  a  kite  in  China. 

A  name  that  is  heard  frequently  around 
campus  is  that  of  Jean  Besselievre  Boley, 
'35,  whose  publications  formed  part  of 
the  Alumnae  exhibit.  Her  portrait,  very 
fittingly,  hangs  in  the  Writers'  Workshop, 
for  she  was  a  successful  novelist  and  short- 
story  writer.    Unfortunately  her  promising 


career  was  cut  short  by  her  death  in  1957. 
Her  family  then  established  the  Jean 
Besselievre  Boley  Award,  to  be  given  an- 
nually for  the  best  short  story  written  by 
a  Sweet  Briar  student.  The  Boley  Fund 
also  provides  a  grant-in-aid  for  a  student 
who  has  demonstrated  her  creative  ability. 

The  work  of  Judy  Dunn  Spangenberg. 
'64,  with  photography  by  her  parents, 
Phoebe  Pierson  Dunn,  '36,  and  Tristram 
Dunn,  captivated  my  attention  next.  Judy 
wrote  the  words  for  the  family's  "team" 
books:  Friends,  Feelings,  Animal  Friends, 
and — most  recently — Our  Time  is  Now. 
These  seemingly  simple  books  show  warm 
understanding  of  young  children.  It  is  no 
surprise  to  discover  that  this  sensitive 
author  has  been  writing  and  publishing 
poetry  ever  since  her  undergraduate  days 
at  Sweet  Briar. 

For  those  with  an  interest  in  the  women's 
movement,  there  is  a  book  by  Molly  Haskell 
Sarris,  '61,  From  Reverence  to  Rape.  Mrs. 
Sarris  shows  that  good  roles  for  women  in 
motion  pictures  have  declined  since  the 
1920's  and  1930's  and  that  today  there 
are  few  actresses  of  the  calibre  of  Bette 
Davis  and  Joan  Crawford.  Although  men 
dominate  the  industry  and  the  current  films, 
there  is  no  reason  for  the  shortage  of  good, 
realistic  roles  for  women,  especially  in 
these  years  of  "liberation." 

Margaretha  Autoinette  Kibble,  '13,  has 
written  the  most  widely  translated  Alumnae 
book,  The  Rights  of  Infants.  Early  Psycho- 
logical Needs  and  their  Satisfaction ;  another 
of  her  popular  studies  is  The  Personality  of 
the  Young  Child.  Both  books  show  how 
a  mother  can  best  contribute  to  the  en- 
richment and  stability  of  her  child's  emo- 
tional  life. 

Julia  Sadler  de  Coligny,  '34,  presently 
widi  Sweet  Briar's  Development  Office, 
edited  The  Best  of  Lucifer,  from  the  Life 
and  Thought  of  Lucy  Shepard  Crawford, 
1890-1963,    a   collection   of   meditations, 
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letters,  and  recipes.  Miss  Crawford,  who 
came  to  Sweet  Briar  in  1923,  was  a  be- 
loved member  of  the  faculty  for  thirty-two 
years,  fondly  nicknamed  Lucifer  as  she 
was  both  the  "devilish  one"  and  the  bringer 
of  light. 

As  a  graduating  senior  approaching  the 
great,  big,  outside  world,  I  feel  that  a 
quotation  from  Miss  Crawford,  equally 
applicable  to  undergraduate  days  and  to 
life  beyond  Sweet  Briar's  gates,  is  an  ap- 
propriate note  on  which  to  end:     "When 


a  student  feels  that  she  really  belongs  to 
Sweet  Briar,  and  will  no  longer  be  moved 
to  follow  the  momentary  impulses  of  her 
own  little  EGO  regardless  of  the  effect  her 
actions  may  have  on  others  .  .  .  she  will 
conduct  herself  responsibly,  not  because 
there  are  rules  and  regulations  prescribing 
diat  she  do  so,  but  because  in  her  heart  of 
hearts  she  knows  that  kind  of  conduct  is 
consistent  with  her  own  intrinsic  dignity." 

Miss  Fitzgerald,  clas«  ~*  •*»;  majored  in  English  and 
Create  w,;.;,.g. 


Life  Members  of  the  Friends 


As  part  of  Sweet  Briar's  75th  Anniver- 
sary year  of  celebration,  the  Friends  of 
the  Sweet  Briar  Library  at  their  annual 
meeting  on  April  15,  1976,  paid  special 
tribute  to  the  Life  Members  of  the  Friends. 
In  recognition  of  the  significant  impact 
these  individuals  have  had  on  the  library's 
ability  to  purchase  books  and  meet  other 
needs  beyond  the  annual  operating  budget, 
an  engraved  Life  Membership  plaque  now 
hangs  in  the  main  lobby  of  the  Mary  Helen 
Cochran  Library. 

Pictured  with  Mrs.  Lipscomb,  President 
Whiteman,  and  Mr.  James  are  the  Life 
Members  on  campus  for  the  presentation 
of  this  plaque:  C.  Waller  Barrett,  Sweet 
Briar  parent  from  Charlottesville,  Virginia ; 
Lynn  Crosby  Gammill,  alumna,  class  of 
'58,  and  former  Council  Chairman  from 
Hattiesburg,  Mississippi;  and  Anne  Gary 
Pannell  Taylor,  President  Emeritus  of 
Sweet  Briar  from  Alexandria,  Virginia. 
Other  Life  Members  include  Keene  C. 
Brown,  former  Sweet  Briar  Overseer  from 
Amherst,  Virginia ;  Dorothy  Hagert  Crosby, 


Sweet  Briar  parent  from  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana;  Lois  Craddock  Perkins,  Sweet 
Briar  parent  from  Wichita  Falls,  Texas; 
Elizabeth  Perkins  Prothro,  alumna,  class 
of  '39,  and  former  Council  Chairman,  from 
Wichita  Falls,  Texas;  Mary  Virginia  Camp 
Smith,  alumna,  class  of  '36,  from  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina;  and  Constance  Lane  Stan- 
field,  alumna,  class  of  '69,  from  Selma, 
Alabama. 

To  encourage  other  Sweet  Briar  alumnae 
and  friends  to  become  Life  Members,  the 
Council  has  asked  Mrs.  Gammill  to  chair 
a  special  Life  Membership  Committee  with 
assistance  from  Mrs.  Prothro  and  Mrs. 
Taylor.  Mrs.  Gammill  has  just  recently 
been  elected  Secretary  of  the  Executive 
Board  of  the  Alumnae  Association. 

For  further  information  on  Life  Mem- 
bership and  the  work  of  the  Friends,  please 
write  to  The  Friends  of  the  Library,  P.  0. 
Box  G,  Sweet  Briar  College,  Sweet  Briar, 
Virginia  24595. 

Mark   Whittaker 
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Minutes  of  the  Annual  Meeting 

April  15,  1976 
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The  annual  meeting  of  the  Friends  of  the 
Sweet  Briar  College  Library  was  called  to  order 
by  Mrs.  C.  Lloyd  Lipscomb  (Elizabeth  Johnson, 
'59)  at  four  p.m.  on  April  15,  1976,  in  room 
202  of  the  Library.  She  welcomed  Mrs.  Stewart 
Gammill  (Lynn  Crosby,  '58),  Mrs.  George 
Taylor  (Anne  Gary  Pannell,  President  Emeritus 
and  Honorary  Member,  '10),  Susan  Pond,  '70, 
<>"d  other  Friends  who  came  from  some  dis- 
tance especially  tor  the  spring  meeting. 

Other  Council  members  present  were;  Mrs. 
Phillips  Bryan,  Vice-Chairman;  Mr.  Henry 
James,  Secretary;  Mr.  Peter  Daniel,  Treasurer; 
also,  Mr.  Leif  Aagaard,  Dean  Barbara  Blair, 
Mr.  Ross  Dabney,  Mrs.  Lawrence  Nelson,  Mrs. 
Bernard  Reams,  Mr.  Herbert  Trotter,  Mrs. 
William  Watt,  Pres.  Harold  Whiteman,  and 
Mrs.  Ernest  Wood.  Others  present  were:  Miss 
Lois  Ballenger,  Miss  Laura  Buckham,  Miss 
Alicia  Clegg,  '76,  Miss  Tyler  Gemmell,  Miss 
Babette  Levy,  Mrs.  Helen  Masur,  Miss  Lydia 
Newland,  Mr.  Mark  Whittaker,  and  Mrs.  Viola 
Winner. 

Finance  Committee  Report 

The  treasurer's  report  was  given  by  Mr. 
Daniel.  He  reviewed  the  transactions  that  had 
occurred  between  December  1966  and  March 
1976,  and  a  motion  was  then  made  and  passed 
to  adopt  the  budget  as  presented. 

Mrs.  Lipscomb  asked  for  a  procedural  ruling 
on  the  expenditure  of  memorial  gift  funds, 
which  have  been  unusually  large  this  year  and 
which  traditionally  the  Library  has  been  allowed 
to  spend  without  approval  of  the  Council. 
Following  discussion,  it  was  proposed  that  me- 
morial spending  be  limited  to  $500.  Any  funds 
spent  beyond  this  limit  would  require  the 
Friends'  approval.  The  motion  was  seconded 
and  approved. 

It  was  recommended  that  $4,000  of  the  un- 
committed total  cash  of  $9,256  be  transferred 
to  the  Friends'  endowment  fund.  The  motion 
was   accepted. 

The  proposed  operating  budget  of  the  Friends 
for  1976-77  was  reviewed,  and  the  increase  in 
postage  costs  noted.  (The  increase  reflected  the 
new  arrangement  with  the  Development  Office 
that  the  Friends  will  be  financing  their  own 
membership  solicitation  next  year.)  The  pro- 
posed operating  budget  for  1976-77  as  approved 
was: 

Salaries  $    375 

Newsletter  $1,050 

Postage  and  Supplies  $    600 

Speakers  $    600 

Contingencies  $    400 


TOTAL      $3,025 
Library  Needs  Committee 

Mrs.  Winner,  Chairman  of  the  Library  Needs 
Committee,  called  upon  Miss  Newland  to  report 
on  the  books  suggested  for  purchase  by  the 
Friends.  It  was  noted  that  greater  departmental 
participation  this  year  in  the  book  request  re- 
sulted from  a  joint  effort  by  Mrs.  Winner  and 
the   Librarian    to    provide    guidelines   for   the 


faculty  on  kinds  of  materials  usually  approved 
for  purchase  by  the  Friends.  The  requests  of 
seventeen  departments  totaled  $3,589.  These 
were  approved  along  with  special  memorials  to 
John  Matthew  and  Gerhard  Masur  of  $500  each. 

After  much  discussion  as  to  the  most  ap- 
propriate form  of  these,  the  members  agreed 
that  the  Matthew  memorial  should  comply  with 
a  French  Department  request  for  a  collection 
of  material  on  women  in  French  literature  and 
that  the  Masur  memorial  should  concentrate  on 
areas  of  modern  intellectual  European  history. 
(The  French  books  will  be  used  for  a  fall  semi- 
nar, and  it  is  hoped  that  from  this  seminar  a 
textbook  will  be  written.) 

The  total  of  approved  distribution  of  the  1976 
cash  balance  was: 

Uncommitted  cash  balance  1976    $9,256 
Transferred  to  endowment  $4,000 

Approved  current  expenses  $4,589 

Total  authorized  deductions  $8,589 

BALANCE 


Membership   Committee 

Mrs.  Reams  reported  on  the  selection  of  three 
new  Council  members.  Mrs.  Taylor;  Mr.  Robert 
Artinian,  Chairman  of  the  French  Department; 
and  Miss  Joan  Kent,  History  Department.  Mr. 
Whittaker  was  appointed  to  the  Executive  and 
Finance  Committees.  Mrs.  Reams  was  com- 
mended for  having  maintained  an  excellent 
balance  in  the  diversity  and  representativeness 
of  the  Council  members. 

Discussion  centered  on  future  membership  of 
the  Friends.  Mrs.  Taylor  asked  why  more  stu- 
dents were  not  members,  and  Miss  Clegg,  speak- 
ing as  a  student,  replied  that  this  seeming  apathy 
was  mostly  due  to  a  lack  of  knowledge  about  the 
Friends.  Mrs.  Gammill  suggested  that  more  be 
done  to  reach  the  students,  with  the  possible 
use  of  bookmarks  as  a  means  of  publicity.  Mrs. 
Wood  added  that  the  faculty  and  staff  as  well 
as  the  students  should  be  urged  to  support  the 
Friends.  The  proposal  was  also  made  to  cam- 
paign more  effectively  through  die  Alumnae 
Clubs,  possibly  enlisting  a  representative  of  the 
Friends  in  every  club. 

In  his  report  on  funds  received,  Mr.  Whittaker 
pointed  to  an  increase  in  money  received,  but 
explained  that  it  was  mostly  due  to  the  memo- 
rials and  a  donation  from  the  Rockwell  Founda- 
tion; neither  of  these  sources  could  be  counted 
on  for  the  next  year.  He  stated  that  the  current 
year  so  far  has  proved  to  be  the  third  best  one 
in  the  history   of  the  Friends. 

Tribute  was  paid  to  the  importance  of  Life 
Members,  and  a  special  wooden  plaque  with 
their  names  engraved  on  brass  plates  was  shown ; 
this  will   be  hung  in   the  Library  lobby. 

Publications  and  Programs 

Mr.  Dabney  said  that  he  anticipated  a  fine 
evening  lecture  by  Professor  Klemens  von 
Klemperer  and  he  gave  recognition  to  Babette 
Levy  for  her  work  with  the  Gazette.  Miss  Levy 
reported  that  she  would  continue  to  publish  two 
issues  of  the  Gazette,  winter  and    (late)    spring. 
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Old  Business 

Mr.  Aagaard  reported  on  his  Russian  class 
and  made  a  suggestion  for  a  crash  course  in 
the  January  term.  His  proposal  was  warmly 
received. 

Mr.  James  reported  that  the  Periodical  Room 
and  the  Browsing  Room  enjoy  excellent  use  by 
the  students  and  also  some  faculty.  The  ques- 
tion was  raised,  however,  as  to  whether  this 
area  was  in  demand  because  of  the  magazines, 
or  the  soft  chairs  and  sofa. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  at  five  p.m. 

Evening   Events 

After  cocktails  at  Lancaster  House,  dinner 
was  served  at  Meta  Glass. 

At  eight  p.m.  in  room  202,  Dr.  Klemens  Vo11 
Klemperer,  Professor  of  Histoiy  at  Smith  Col- 
lege, gave  a  most  interesting  and  scholarly  lec- 
ture on  the  futile  but  sincere  attempts  of  the 
German  Resistance  to  Hitler  to  establish  rela- 
tions and  reach  some  understanding  with  in- 
fluential men  in  the  English  government  and 
later   with   prominent  American   politicians. 

Respectfully    submitted, 
Henry  James,  Jr. 
Secretary 

SOME  RECENT  BOOK  PURCHASES 
AUTHORIZED  BY  THE  FRIENDS,  1976 
ART 

Arnason,  H.  H.  The  Sculptures  of  Houdon.  New 
York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1975.  This 
handsomely  illustrated  volume  does  not  at- 
tempt to  be  an  inclusive  study  or  catalogue 
raisonne  of  France's  outstanding  portrait 
sculptor,  but  describes  and  illustrates  his 
masterpieces:  his  Voltaire,  Franklin,  Rous- 
seau, and  Jefferson,  for  example,  can  be 
studied  from  many  angles  and  in  detail. 

Benevolo,  Leonardo.  History  of  Modern  Archi- 
tecture. Cambridge:  M.I.T.  press,  1971.  2 
vols.  The  first  volume  is  an  introductory 
essay  on  the  effect  of  the  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion and  the  growth  of  towns  on  nineteenth- 
century  architectural  traditions.  The  second 
volume  is  a  very  thorough,  informative,  and 
well-illustrated  study  of  the  Modern  Move- 
ment   (to  1960). 

Betjeman,  Sir  John.  A  Pictorial  History  of  Eng- 
lish Architecture.  New  York:  Macmillan, 
1972.  A  pleasant,  easily  handled  history  of 
English  architecture  (in  the  form  of  twelve 
essays)  from  the  Stonehenge  to  the  Modern 
or  "After  the  Revivals."  Clear  text,  effective 
illustrations,  obviously  intended  for  the  edu- 
cated layman. 

The  Book  of  Kells.  Reproduced  from,  the  Man- 
uscript in  Trinity  College  Dublin.  With  "The 
Book  and  Its  Decoration"  by  Franchise  Henry. 
Camp  Hill,  Pa.:  Book-of-the-Month  Club,  1975. 
(London:  Knopf,  1974).  All  the  full  page 
illustrations  in  the  manuscript  and  a  repre- 
sentative selection  of  the  ornamentation,  plus 
thirty  plates  of  greatly  enlarged  details  from 
the  illustrations.  The  accompanying  text  is  a 
scholarly,  objective  history  of  the  book  and 
analysis  of  the  techniques  and  varying  skills 
of  the  scribes   and   painters   involved   in   the 
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manuscript's  production.  This  facsimile  re- 
production has  been  much  praised  by  art 
critics  for  its  color  and  quality  and  as  the  first 
satisfactory  edition  of  the  most  renowned  of 
medieval  manuscripts. 
Clement,  Charles.  Gericault:  A  Biographical  and 
Critical  Study  with  a  Catalogue  Raisonne  of 
the  Master's  Works.  Introduction  and  supple- 
ment by  Lorenz  Eitner.   New  York:    Da  Capo, 

1974.  A  reprint  of  Clement's  definitive  study 
(Paris,  1879)  of  the  work  of  this  noted  li- 
thographer and  painter,  a  transitional  artist  of 
the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Diderot,  Denis.  Salons.  ?**->  ^/  /<=<"•  ^znec 
and  I«w»  a Jii^mar.  Fair  Lawn,  N.  J. :  Oxford 
University  Press,  1975.  2nd  ed.  Vol.  I,  1759, 
1761,  1763.  A  better  text  (from  newly  dis- 
covered manuscripts)  of  this  influential  French 
critic's  commentaries  on  the  French  Royal 
Academy's  salons  or  exhibitions  of  paintings. 

Goldschmidt,  Adolph.  German  Illumination. 
New  York:  Hacker,  1970.  2  vols,  in  1.  Re- 
print of  the  Florence,  1928  edition;  trans- 
lated by  the  author,  revised  by  A.  Kingsley 
Porter  and  Walter  M.  Whitehill  of  Harvard 
College.  The  illumination  of  books  and  man- 
uscripts of  the  Carlovingian  and  Ottonian 
periods. 

Grimani  Breviary.  Reproduced  from  the  illumi- 
nated manuscript  belonging  to  the  Biblioteca 
Marciana,  Venice.  Woodstock,  N.  Y.:  Over- 
look Press,  1974.  One  hundred  ten  color 
plates  of  surpassing  beauty  and  remarkable 
clarity  of  detail,  with  commentaries  in  Eng- 
lish by  Gian  Lorenzo  Mellini.  This  Flemish 
breviary,  which  has  a  known  history  since 
1520,  served  as  an  archetype  for  other  six- 
teenth-century calendars  and  miniature  paint- 
ings. 

Norwich,  John  Julius,  ed.  Great  Architecture 
of   the    World.    New   York:    Random   House, 

1975.  Attempts  to  cover  the  history  of  archi- 
tecture: Asiatic,  Ancient  World,  Middle  Ages, 
Renaissance,  Modern  ( including  a  section  on 
post  1918  developments  I .  Eight  hundred  illu- 
strations, 440  in  full  color,  320  specially 
created  cutaway  drawings,  470  photographs. 
An  elementary  approach,  ideal  for  the  Brows- 
ing Room. 

Rice,  David  and  Tamara  Talbot.  Icons  and 
their  History.  Woodstock,  N.  Y.:  Overlook 
Press,  1975.  An  introductory  chapter,  then 
discussion  by  countries,  from  Byzantium  to 
Russia.    With  220  striking  illustrations. 

Wark,  Robert  R.,  ed.  Draxvings  by  Thomas 
Rowlandson  in  the  Huntington  Collection. 
San  Marino,  Calif.:  Huntington  Library,  1975. 
So  prolific  was  this  eighteenth-century  artist, 
"the  most  nearly  complete  master  of  comic 
art  that  England  has  produced,"  that  Wark 
felt  it  was  wise  to  limit  his  study  to  the  514 
drawings  and  watercolors  in  the  Huntington 
Collection.  An  annotated  catalogue,  with  a 
very  readable  introduction,  plates,  indexes. 

The  following  volumes,  all  handsomely  illus- 
trated, will  enrich  Sweet  Briar's  small  collection 
of  material  on  Asiatic  art: 

Arts  of  China.  Palo  Alto,  Calif.:  Kodansha  In- 
ternational, 1972. 
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Vol.  I.    Akiyama,  Terukazu,  et  al.    Neolithic 

Cultures  to  the  Tang  Dynasty. 
Vol.     II.      Akiyama,     Terukazu    and    Salrin 

Natsubara.    Buddhist  Cave   Temples. 
Vol.   III.    Yonezawa,   Yoshiho   and   Michiaki 

Kawakita.    Paintings   in  Chinese  Museums 

New  Collections. 
Jenyns,  R.  Soames.  Textiles,  Glass  and  printing 
on  glass,  Carvings  on  wood  and  rhinoceros 
horn,  Carvings  on  headstones,  Snuff  bottles, 
Inkcases  and  inkstones.  New  York:  Universe 
Books,  1965.  This  volume,  the  second  on  the 
minor  arts  of  China,  completes  the  Library's 
n>ui  T-.,\^ —  „(  tv,;<;  important  set. 
Siren,  Osvald.  Chinese  Sculpiur^  jv„„,  tne 
Fifth  to  the  Fourteenth  Century  .  .  .  Princi- 
pally from  Northern  China.  New  York: 
Hacker,  1970.  4  vols,  in  2.  (Reprint  of 
London,  1925,  edition. )  An  extremely  clear 
essay  on  the  general  characteristics  of  Chinese 
sculpture  and  its  evolution;  then  623  plates 
arranged  according  to  periods  and  provinces. 

BIOLOGY 

Gerard,  John.  The  Herbal  or  General  History 
of  Plants.  The  Complete  1633  Edition  as 
Revised  and  Enlarged  by  Thomas  Johnson. 
New  York:  Dover,  1975.  Gerard  based  his 
1597  Herball  on  earlier  Latin  herbals;  John- 
son revised  and  enlarged  Gerard's  work  by 
adding  over  800  plant  descriptions  and  700 
illustrations.  The  resulting  compendium  of 
information  ranges  from  practical  gardening 
instruction  to  the  supposed  medical  use  of 
every  plant  known  in  the  Greek  and  Roman 
world,  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  Renaissance. 
A  fascinating,  often,  amusing  book,  filled  with 
odd  bito  gf^knoweldge)  and  superstition  and 
made  the  more  attractive  by  accurate,  pleas- 
;    illustrations. 

ENGLISH 

Langland,    William.     Piers    Plowman:      The    B 
Version,  edited  by  George  Kane  and  E.  Talbot 
Donaldson.     London:     Athlone    Press,    1975. 
The  version  that  Langland  may  have  regarded 
as  finished,  with  variant  and  restored  readings. 
A  scholarly  book,  with  234  pages  of  introduc- 
tion  as   well   as   exhaustive  text   annotations, 
representing  over  twenty-five  years  of  collabo- 
ration by  the  learned  English  and  American 
editors. 
The  following  Critical  Heritage  volumes  are  all 
based  on  the  belief  that  contemporary  reactions 
to  an  author  are  of  interest  and  value  to  stu- 
dents  of   literature.    The   individual   editors   in 
dealing    with    their    subjects    had    to    lehf^'  a 
narrow    or   broad   interpretation   of   "contempo- 
rary," whether  to  work  chronologically  through 
an  author's  work  or  to  consider  his  output  as  a 
whole,  whether  to  include  only  public  criticism 
or    to    offer    excerpts    from    private    letters    or 
journals,  how  much  to  rely  on  anonymous  com- 
ments and  on  obituary  tributes.    There  is,  then, 
considerable    variation    in    the    books,    and    in 
critical    reaction    to    them.     The   series   has    ap- 
peared   simultaneously    in    England    (London: 
Routledge  &  Kegan  Paul)  and  America  (Totowa, 
N.    J.:      Rowman    &    Littlefield)  ;    the    volumes 
ordered  by  Sweet  Briar  came  out  in  1968-1971. 
The   Friends   were'  asked   to   purchase   them   as 


background  library  material  to  be  consulted  by 
any  student — not  necessarily  as  class  assignments. 
Boulton,   James   T.,   ed.   Johnson:    The   Critical 

Heritage. 
Carroll,   David,  ed.  George  Eliot:   The  Critical 

Heritage. 
Crowley,   Joseph   Donald,   ed.   Hawthorne:   The 

Critical  Heritage. 
Hindus,  Milton,  ed.  Walt  Whitman:  The  Critical 

Heritage. 
Jackson,  James  Robert  de  Jager,  ed.  Coleridge: 

The  Critical  Heritage. 
Litzinger,    Boyd,    ed.    Browning:    The    Critical 

Heritage. 
MauUKS]  G.  M.,  ed.  Keats:  The  Critical  Heri- 
tage. 
Rutherford,    Andrew,    ed.    Byron:    The   Critical 

Heritage. 
Shawcross,    John   T.,   ed.   Milton:    The   Critical 

Heritage. 
Tillotson,  Geoffrey,  ed.  Thackeray:  The  Critical 

Heritage. 
Williams,    Kathleen,    ed.    Swift:    The    Critical 

Heritage. 

FRENCH 

Maupassant,  Guy  de.  Contes  et  Nouvelles,  edited 
by  Albert-Marie  Schmidt.  Paris:  Albin 
Michel,  1973.  2  vols.  (Reprint  of  1956-1957 
ed. )  A  very  complete  edition  of  the  short 
stories,  including  twenty-four  hitherto  unpub- 
lished but  now  established  by  Schmidt  as  de 
Maupassant's. 

Romans,  edited  by  Albert-Marie  Schmidt. 
Paris:  Albin  Michel,  1970.  (Reprint  of  1957 
ed.  I  Seven  novels,  including  line  Vie  and 
Pierre  et  Jean,  often  considered  de  Maupas- 
sant's greatest  achievements. 

Zola,  Emile.  Les  Rougon-Macquart.  Histoire 
naturelle  et  sociale  d'une  famille  sous  le  second 
Empire.  Paris:  Gallimard,  1960-1967.  5  vols. 
An  annotated  text.  (Volumes  I  and  III  have 
been  received  by  the  Library.  I 

MUSIC 

Schumann,  Robert.  Werke,  arranged  by  Clara 
Schumann.  New  York:  Broude  Brothers,  n.d. 
14  volumes  printed  in  21.  (Reprint  of  1881- 
1893  edition.  I  The  Library  has  received 
volumes  4,  5,  7,  8,  part  of  9,  10,  11,  and  12: 
the  rest  are  out  of  print,  at  least  temporarily- 
Requested  as  part  of  the  Music  Department's 
efforts  to  have  available  for  its  students  the 
works  of  important  composers. 

RELIGION 

Forsyth.  George  H.  and  Kurt  Weitzmann.  The 
Monastery  of  Saint  Catherine  at  Mount  Sinai. 
The  Church  and  Fortress  of  Justinian.  Ann 
Arbor:  University  of  Michigan  Press,  1973. 
2  vols.  After  a  brief  introduction  on  the  archi- 
tecture and  art  of  this  important  sixth-century 
religious  center,  the  first  volume  is  almost 
completely  devoted  to  plates  showing  the 
frescoes  and  mosaics.  The  second  volume 
treats  the  monastery's  2,000  icons  and  its 
other  art  objects.  Produced  through  the  co- 
operation  of  the  Universities  of  Michigan, 
Princeton,  and  Alexandria. 
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